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Your Magazine ! 





G reetings—salutations—and wel- 


come! This is the first opportunity 
your national officers have had to 
greet you officially, and to welcome 
each of you personally, into this dis- 
tinctive sisterhood of professional 
career women, We congratulate you 
on being members of the most im- 
portant group of career women in 
America—two million of you. And 
we congratulate you on being mem- 
bers of this national organization, 
bound together everywhere by your 
universal wish for professional plea- 
sure, improvement, and protection. 

As women, you are naturally 
idealists—you want the best. As 
business women, you are ambitious 
—you are going to get all you can 
of that best. This Association exists 
to help you reach those ambitious 
ideals. How much do you want? — 
that is what you may have for your- 
self. The sky is your limit. 

We confess to some modest pride 
that we were the first, not perhaps 
to think of getting you together in 
your own Association, but to put that 
thought into effective action. Now, 
in the same spirit, we want to do 
everything in our power to help you 
put these ambitious ideals of yours 
into effective action. For let’s ever- 





lastingly remember that an ideal is 
no more useful than a rainbow in 
the sky—unless you go after it. The 
fabled pot of gold is on the ground 
—within your reach. (That little 
old fable really has a point, hasn’t 


it? ) 
a 


This magazine, The National 
Secretary, today making its first 
bow at the footlights, is your maga- 
zine—exclusively. You members of 
the National Secretaries’ Association 
are its only audience—its only read- 
ers. It is for you alone. It is not for 
sale—it cannot be bought on any 
newsstand. It comes to you because 
you are a member of this professional 
sisterhood; it goes to none but mem- 
bers. It adds a good many dollars 
to our cost of bringing you your 
membership; yet it adds not so much 
as a nickel to your expense. 

Its sole aim is to be interesting, 
useful, helpful to you. Its purpose, 
as the official “‘house organ” of your 
Association, is to be actively, syste- 
matically, persistently devoted to the 
purposes of your Association itself: 
to do everything its editors can think 
of “to protect your interests, to in- 
crease your earnings, to enlarge your 

















>; and to do its job so in- 
that look 


forward eagerly to each new issue, 


happiness 
1 
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teresting 


\ too you will 


and delightedly read it from cover 


to cover. It is another expression of 


our determined wish to make 


your 


membership one of the best and most 


rewarding possessions you ever ac- 
quired 

Uy 

ee 


Every month your National Sec- 
retary will bring you a variety of 
matters that will be of very real in- 
terest to you. ‘To specify:— 

A leading article, by a writer of 
authority and importance, on a sub- 
ject of professional significance to 
each of you. 

A “free-for-all” discussion, to be 
called “The Question of the 
Month,” of some highly controver- 
sial topic you are all thinking about, 
on which you express your opinions 
—without “pulling your punches.” 

“Chapter Doings” — stimulating 
news from the chapters about their 
most interesting activities. 

‘Persons and Personalities” —per- 
sonal news from you _ individually 
about your achievements and succes- 
ses, in your work and your homes. 

“Serving Their Country’—special 
news of what you and your loved 
ones toward the Great 
Victory we are all working and pray- 


are doing 
ing for. 

““The National Regent’s Page” — 
a section devoted to helpful com- 
ment and suggestions by the Nation- 
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al Chapter Regent, Blanche E. Pace. 

“A Military Quiz’? —a handful 
of snappy little questions (with an- 
swers) to help you to know more 
about our fighting men and what 
they’re doing. 

“Does This Lox k Good on Me?” 
—fashion notes, written and illustrat- 
ed by national stylists, on the hap- 
piest and most becoming styles for 
professional business women. 

“Your Letters’”—the most inter- 
esting of your letters to us about mat- 
ters that are most importantly on 
your minds, 

“What’s Worth Reading?” 
id, thumb-nail comments on a 
handful of the late books that a busy 
woman wants to put on her “must” 
list. 

“The Department of English” 
—helpful, down-to-the-desk, every- 
day chat by an authority about the 
most effective ways of writing and 
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saying what all of us have to be 
writing and saying, every working 
day. 

“Styling Your Letters’—a special 
section devoted to better letters: the 
best ways you and other experts in 
business correspondence have found 
of “pulling” collections, 
handling “cactus” letters, and doing 
all the other things that you must do 


sales and 


by mail. 

“Neat Turns” 
ways of doing things around the of- 
fice, with gadgets and with people, 
that you have found worth sharing 


— clever, better 


with the rest of us. 
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Your national president will want 
a “corner” for a special little chat 
with you each month, too—but he 
hopes you will write him what you 
want him to talk about! 

And—since “all work and no 
play,” and so on—there will be 
room, we hope, for a few of the 
better quips that have made us 
chuckle: “‘Carbons.” We’ve all got 
to have some fun as we go along. 

And other things — quizzes, and 
contests, and special features of var- 





ious sorts, piling up and waiting ea- 


gerly to be used. 


bt 


Do you see, then, what we mean 
by calling it “your” magazine? We’re 
bound it shall be what you like. 
We could make it fit just our ideas 
—but that isn’t the point, not at all. 
We want only that you shall like it, 
and make it all the way what you 
want your magazine to be. 

Ready? Let’s go! 








A Military Quiz 


‘Ram 





EK verybody has “gone military.” Millions of our men are in uniform, learn- 
ing the art and profession of war. All of us have relatives or friends in the 
services. We might give you a list of camps and fields and bases—but that 
information is not publishable. But do you know the interesting details about 
the rank and insignia and uniforms and duties of your relatives and friends and 
their superior officers—which they all know, and which, if you know them, will 
make their letters and all you read about them clearer and more significant? 
On this page each month we'll print a short military quiz, with the answers 


on a later page. Test yourself and your friends. 


Give yourself 10 points for each question correctly answered: 


1. What is the difference between 
“flak”? and “‘ack-ack’’? 

2. What are “‘non-coms”’? 

3. What do “j. g.” and “s. g.” 
mean? 

4, What is a “‘shave-tail’’? 

5. How many kinds of generals 
in the U. S. Army? What are they? 

6. What insigne distinguishes a 
sergeant! 


(Answers on page 16. No fair peeking! ) 


7. If you saw a car with four 
white stars on a red field, whose car 
would it be? 

8. Bill Dawson. enlisted as a 
private; he has been promoted two 
grades: what is he now? 
~ 9, Should a sailor salute an Army 
officer? 

10. Is a “furlough” the same as 


a “leave”? 














The Question of the Month 
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Secretarial Workers Taking 


Defense Jobs 


seta a good worker with a good 
secretarial or stenographic position 
give it up to take a “war” job for 
more money? 

May she be considered unpatriotic 
if she doesn’t? 

What type of _ office-workers 
should be considered as most proper- 
ly the ones to take the “‘war” jobs 
—young or old, married or single, 
established or less experienced? 

What about a high school gradu- 
ate who planned to enter college, 
but now wants to defer her higher 
education and take a well-paid sten- 
ographic job in a defense plant— 


sign up for the duration and help 
win the war? 

What will conditions be like when 
the war is over? What chances will 
the “war” worker have of getting 
back her old job? What is likely to 
be the attitude of personnel directors 
and office managers! 

What should be the attitude of the 
secretarial profession toward keeping 
up the basic structure of business? 

What attitude should office wom- 
en take toward the men now in serv- 
ice, when those men return, after 
the women have been trained to do 
their work—perhaps for less money? 


What Do You Think ? 


These are burning, vital questions; 
and thousands of you are asking 
them. 

What are the answers? 

What are the answers that you 
are finding for yourselves? 

What are the answers you would 
offer to those who haven’t found 
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their own? 

Send us your thoughts on_ these 
questions that are so vital to so many 
of you in the secretarial profession. 
Your answers will help others; and 
their answers may be just what you 
are looking for. (If you prefer your 
name not printed, be sure to tell us.) 
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L. this, your magazine, I have per- 
suaded the Editor to reserve a page 
or two for me in each issue — my 
own exclusive corner where I can 
chat with all our chapters in the 
friendly atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship. 

Here we shall grow to know and 
appreciate the value of unity, as we 
cooperate in building our national 
sisterhood of secretaries. Let us start 
by pledging ourselves to be kind, tol- 
erant, and understanding. Let us 
strive to know the joy of friendship, 
which comes not from taking, but 
from giving. 

Our aim must always be the 
highest standard of proficiency and 
integrity, of loyalty and honor; and 
we must ever be conscious of the 
example we set as women. 

We must go a step farther, and 
develop the many angles of our per- 
sonality and our mentality, of our 
ability to live and work with our 
fellow-men in peace and harmony. 

Now I want to talk to you about 
your Chapter; but first let me pass 
on to you a “daily thought” by Phil- 
lips Brooks: 

“OQ God, give me strength to live 
another day. Let me not turn cow- 
ard before its difficulties or prove rec- 


The National Regent’s Page 








reant to its duties. Let me not lose 
faith in my fellow-men. Keep me 
sweet and sound of heart, in spite 
of ingratitude, treachery, or mean- 
ness. Preserve me from little stings 
or giving them. Help me to keep my 
heart clean, and to live so honestly 
and fearlessly that no outward fail- 
ure can dishearten me or take the 
joy of conscious integrity. Open 
wide the eyes of my soul that I may 
see good in all things. Grant me 
this day some new vision of Thy 
truth, inspire me with the spirit of 
joy and gladness, and make me the 
cup of strength to suffering souls. 
Amen.” 

In launching the secretarial vo- 
cation as a profession, we must cast 
out the flaws and seek the ideal aims 
in establishing our code of ethics. I 
should like each Chapter to send in 
their ideas on a Code of Ethics for 
the secretarial profession. 

Girls, I am chatting with each of 
you, in every Chapter, and not with 
officers and committee chairmen 
alone. 

As N.S.A. enters its second year, 
let’s all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and develop so much strength 
and enthusiasm that we shall carry 
our professional Association right to 

















the top in each community where a 
Chapter exists) We want our meet- 
ings to have the best attendance, the 
most interesting and diversified pro- 
grams, and the most enjoyable par- 
ties. Our Chapters must be active 
i: War Effort work everywhere. 
And our publicity should be the best 
of any group or club. 

Now you know why I am talking 
to all of you, because officers and 
committee chairmen cannot put this 
program over without 100 per cent 
co-operation, 

Hold committee meetings; take 
an active part in regular meetings; 
make plans and carry them through. 
Do something different—put on your 
thinking caps and swing into action 
with a zest for accomplishment. 

Once you get started you will be 
surprised how interested 
will be. Other secretaries will seek 
membership in your Chapter. You 
may even have the opportunity and 
honor of sponsoring a Chapter of 


everyone 


N.S.A. ina nearby city or town. 

It is an honor and a privilege to 
How 
many of you have completed your 
A girl sent 


wear your chain and guard, 


“Better Letters” course? 
out by your Employment Committee 
should be wearing her emblem with 
chain and guard, as a protection to 
the Association’s professional pres- 
tige. 

I shall welcome letters and sug- 
gestions for future chats; and please 
send me all the news of your Chapter 
activities. 

For the duration it may not be my 
privilege to visit your Chapter per- 
sonally—although I hope to do so; 
but let’s get together in my corner 
of your magazine and talk things 
over. 


Blanche E. Pace 

National Chapter Regent 
National Secretaries’ Association 
1005 Grand Avenue 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Vy 


Detroit, Michigan. — The regular 
meetings of the Chapter are held at 
the Women’s City Club. Commit- 
tees have been appointed to plan a 
live, interesting social, educational, 
and War Effort program for the 
year. 





“To write well is to think well; 
there is no art of style distinct from 
the culture of the mind.” —Renan 
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‘A sentence should read as if its 
author, had he held a plough instead 
of a pen, could have drawn a furrow 
deep and straight to the end.” 


—Thoreau 





“Words are things; and a small 
drop of ink, falling like dew upon a 
thought, produces that which makes 
thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


—Byron 

















Chapter Doings 





. ongratulations, Pioneers! These 
Californians—how they do go pla- 
ces, and get things done! In the first 
place, they have four Chapters in one 
city—Los Angeles. Next, they have 
their own Association Club Rooms 
—in Los Angeles. And now they 
have their own monthly magazine, 
The Pioneer Post—in Los Angeles. 
Ten pages of good, live, witty, in- 
teresting matter; prose and verse; 
Chapter history, editorial, book re- 
views, personal news, Chapter news, 
a quiz, ’n’ everything; all with a 
gay sparkle that’s throughly captivat- 
ing and delightful. It started in 
January—and ought to go on into 
3044. We’re borrowing one little 
gem (on page 32), for all of you 
to enjoy. This first issue is compli- 
mentary; from here on it’s 50 cents 
a year—and cheap at the price. Pion- 
eers, you’re good! 


Chicago, Illinois —The Fort Dear- 
born and Holly Chapters are consoli- 
dating various phases of Chapter ac- 
tivities, such as social, program, and 
War Effort, and are meeting jointly 
at the Medinah Club. Guest speak- 
ers at the February meeting will dis- 
important subjects—tax 





cuss two 


problems and the ideal secretary. 


Through the combined efforts of the 
two Chapters thirty volunteers will 
sell war bonds at the Surf Theatre. 
Members will be on duty at the thea- 
tre seven nights each week and two 
afternoons. Also under consideration 
is a plan for twelve members to do 
clerical work for the USO one even- 
ing each week. Camp Grant has 
asked for more chuckle books, cross- 
word puzzle books, and_ playing 
cards. Members agreed to contribute 
25 cents monthly to maintain Camp 
Grant work. A.Jast minute report 
on the Surf Theatre war bond sale 
shows that N.S.A. girls have sold 
$8,000 worth and have promises of 
$6,000 more. Clara’ Palmer, War 
Effort Committee chairman of Holly 
Chapter, with other. merhbers, had 
the honor of furnishing and putting 


up the Christmas decorations on the 


aircraft, carrier Wolverine. Several 
members of Holly Chapter. have giv- 
en blood to the Red Cross blood 
bank. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma.—The. Will Rog- 
ers Chapter conducts its study course 
as a radio quiz—‘‘The Secretaries” 
versus “The Book.” ‘The members 
are enthusiastic over the vocabulary 
building word study. 
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Irene Maloney, President St. Paul 
Chapter 





Irene is specializing in the “art 


of presidency” ‘this year. In addition 
to being president of the St. Paul 
Chapter of N.S.A., she is president 
of the Twin City Clubs of the Rail- 
way Business Women’s Association; 
and of the Athena Club of the In- 


ternational Toastmistress Clubs. Ir- 
ene is also active in the St. Paul Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s 


Club, the Traffic Women’s Club, 
and the Red Cross. She is also much 
in demand as a gifted singer. N.S.A. 
is proud of this attractive and gifted 


leader. 
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San Francisco, California. — The 
Sequoia Chapter is divided into two 
teams, the Crimson and the Gold. 
Points are given for attendance, do- 
nating to the blood bank, hours 
worked in War Effort, making 
chuckle books, and other Chapter ac- 
tivities. When the final points are 
counted, the winners will be enter- 
tained by the losers. Each member 
of the Sequoia Chapter has a “‘se- 
cret sister” to be remembered on holi- 
days and birthday. At the end of the 
term of the present officers the name 
of each secret sister is revealed. 


Topeka, Kansas—Kaw Chapter is 
planning a first birthday party. Mary 
Christian is chairman for the party, 
and will use some unique ideas in the 
month of February, with Lincoln, 
Washington, and St. Valentine to 
draw from. The January meeting 
was held at the Pennant Cafeteria, 
with Blanche Kirlin presiding; the 
guest speaker was Blanche E. Pace, 
the National Chapter Regent. 


Los Angeles, California—The Ap- 
ostra Chapter reports the election of 
these officers to serve for 1943: 
June Taylor, president; Martha Nit- 
schke, vice president; Jeanne Mc- 
Farland, recording secretary; Doris 
Lundine, corresponding secretary; 
Elaine Knudsten, treasurer. Attend- 
ance is excellent in spite of trans- 
portation difficulties. The motto of 
the Chapter is, “The most active of 
the active.” Good going! 

















Constance Glaser of the 


x President 
formation to Private 


The me-nlers of N. S. A. in St. 


- Louis, in addition to making ihe 
f basic secretarial course part of every 

meeting program, have adopted a 
- heavy civic program under the 


- leadership of their War Effort chair- 
S men in both the “St. Louis” and 
“Missouri” Chapters. At a recent 
- meeting of the St. Louis Chapter, 


Helen Martin, the pres dent, pre- 
sented Mrs. Martin J. Glaser as 
j guest speaker. Mrs. Glaser, as pres- 


ident of the St. Louis Unit of the 





St. Louis Chapters Favor Diverse Activities 





Missouri Chapter, St, Louis, giving in- 
James E. Thornton. 

American Women’s Volunteer Ser- 
vices, invited the secretaries to take 
part in the organization’s expanding 
program. 

Members of both St. Louis Chap- 
ters, therefore, after their long day 
of heavy wartime duty in ther of- 
fices, may now be found on duty all 
over the city. These A.W.V.S. as- 
s'gnments include writing letters for 
leaders of wartime projects: drill'nz 
for military duty as messengers for 
civilian defense; typing; serving as 
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receptionists and clerks; duty at ra- 
tioning and draft board offices; sell- 
ing war bonds and stamps; sewing 
and packing kits for the armed for- 
ces; making chuckle books for 
wounded soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and airmen in hospitals. 

A new A.W.VSS. project assigned 
to secretaries is the staffing of infor- 
mation desks for service men in hotel 
lobbies. ‘These workers are given a 
six weeks’ course of special instruc- 
tion, conducted by the Travelers’ 
Aid and a Travel Advisor. Besides 
giving information, these girls sell 
war bonds and stamps. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—President 
Loda Mae Wolfgram writes of a 
very successful radio quiz conducted 
at the January meeting. At this 
meeting the guest speaker was Irene 
Maloney, president of the St. Paul 
Chapter. Each Wednesday noon a ta- 
ble is reserved at the Covered Wag- 
on, where members drop in for a 
chat. Minneapolis Chapter is work- 
ing on a carefully planned program 
for the year, 


Los. Angeles, California. — Decla 
Chapter has joined with other South- 
ern California Chapters in entertain- 
ing service men at parties. The Pro- 
gram Committee of Decla Chapter 
is planning programs three months 
ahead. These programs are going 
to be so interesting and varied that 
members will not be willing to miss 
a single meeting. 
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Des Moines, lowa.—Hawkeye Chap- 
ter reports something new in War 
Effort work. The WAAC Train- 
ing Center is in Des Moines, with 
some 12,000 trainees. Hawkeye has 
concentrated on an_ entertainment 
program for these WAAC trainees. 
They have found that the one part 
of civilian life missed most by the 
WAACs is the kitchen, cooking, and 
general home life. They are most 
grateful for an opportunity to visit 
a home, where they can lend a hand 
at cooking, and washing and wiping 
dishes. Hawkeye members have been 
taking turns inviting the WAACs to 
their homes for week-ends. A sug- 
gestion is made to other N.S.A. 
Chapters: soon WAACs will be lo- 
cated in great numbers in every lo- 
cality where there are Army head- 
quarters. Here is an opportunity to 
serve the women members of the 
armed forces. [Whaddaya know! 
Hunting K.P.! Tck, tck!—Ed. ] 

Hawkeye members are giving sec- 
retarial service to the State Nursing 
Council of War Services, and mem- 
bers are taking Red Cross courses in 
first aid and home nursing. 


Dallas, Texas—The Dallas Chap- 
ter has chosen a clever name: “Dal- 
Tex.” This Chapter, organized late 
in November, plans an active edu- 
cational program; with each member 
taking her turn in presiding over the 
round table discussions. Regular 
meetings are held at the Adolphus 


Hotel. 





— 














Officers of “Minisa” Chapter, Wichita, Kansas 


From left to right: Nola Babb, Public Stenographic and Secretarial Ser- 
vice, President; Arlene Staeber, Kansas Gas & Electric Company, Recording 
Secretary; Audre Brewster, Southland Royalty Company, Vice President; Iola 
Black, Santa Fe Trails Transportation Company, Treasurer; Ruth Crawford, 

Coleman Lamp Company, Corresponding Secretary. 


The Wichita Chapter of the 
National Secretaries’ Association is 
proud of its new name, “Minisa.” 
Its officers for the current year are 
pictured here with their prized pos- 
session—an autographed photograph 
of Dean Thurlow Lieurance, com- 
poser of the musical score of the 
Minisa, which in its original form is 
a beautiful Indian poem by Leone 


Wolfe (the name means “Red 


Water at Sunset”’): 
To the south-land Sundown went 
Consumed by memories and lament. 


Found a drought, in time of corn; 

Prayers and chantings filled the 
morn. 

Groups of braves, spectacular, 


Pleaded to the Rain-Gods, far. 
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In their midst the Sun-Priest old 
Earnestly entreaties told. 


Sundown’s prayer brought needed 
rain, 
Long they begged him to remain; 


Gave to him a flute whose art 
Sang hauntingly of a broken heart. 


With dance and song, they honored 


him; 

With heavy heart, and eyes grown 
dim, 

He joined them there, but seemed 
apart. 


He played the song of a broken heart, 
Then into the fire his flute he tossed; 
His lips were mute, his love was lost! 


Oft in his lodge, in early night, 

Papooses smile with keen delight, 

As through the flute sing hopes and 
fears,— 

A sweet love-song of yester-years. 


Blanche E. Pace, National Chap- 
ter Regent, was a guest of Minisa 
Chapter at a dinner meeting at the 
Lassen Hotel, Thursday, February 
4, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A second Chap- 
ter of N. S. A. in Cincinnati, called 
the “Cinasean,” is functioning under 
the following appointed officers: 
Stella G. Ennis, president; Floy Bow- 
en, first vice president; Anne Brems, 
recording secretary; Naomi Maffet, 
corresponding secretary; Helen Too- 
hey, treasurer. The charter will be 
formally presented to the Chapter 
at an early date. 
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Nashville, Tennessee—N.S.A. has 
another very new Chapter, with 
charter presented late in December. 
Nashville was also organized by Jean 
Scholz and Leila Martinez. The first 
regular meeting was held January 6, 
when the Social and War Effort 
Committees presented their plans. 
This Chapter has found that sol- 
diers prefer to type their own letters, 
and has arranged to make available 
a number of typewriters on Satur- 
days. A committee has been appointed 
to make chuckle books for soldiers 
and sailors in convalescent hospitals. 
The Chapter will be represented in 
a radio quiz program over station 
WSIX. Nashville has really gone 
to work with zest under the guidance 
of these appointed officers: Reba 
Hayes, president; Sidney Bates, vice 
president; Lillian Norris, recording 
secretary; Rose H. Stevens, corre- 
sponding secretary; Ada Adams, 
treasurer. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—The first 
issue of a Chapter bulletin has 
reached National Headquarters. Con- 
gratulations! Your baby girl de- 
serves a name! Has someone sug- 


gested “Minnehaha”? 


Lincoln, Nebraska. — Cornhusker 
Chapter is proud of the addition of 
seven new members. At a recent din- 
ner this Chapter entertained nineteen 
soldiers from the Lincoln Air Base 
with turkey and a speciai entertain- 
ment program. 
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The Officers of Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter, Omaha, Nebraska 


Left to right: seated—Gail Sloan, President; Marjorie Mohr, Vice Presi- 
dent; standing—Frances Graves, Recording Secretary; Marie Miller, Treas- 
urer; Emilie Smicek, Corresponding Secretary. 


Omaha, Nebraska, — Ak - Sar - Ben 
Chapter is participating actively in 
numerous War Effort activities and 
local civic undertakings. President 
Gail L. Sloan is making sandwiches 
at the Service Men’s Club in the 
Union Station. Irene Nelson is do- 
ing secretarial work for the MacAr- 
thur Mothers. Lucille Crockett is 
Nurses’ Aid. Numbers of others are 
doing other war work. Ak-Sar-Ben 
has its own bowling team, playing 


under the N.S.A. banner. As a civic 
gesture at Christmas, the Chapter 
brought cheer and happiness to 52 
old gentlemen, at the Volunteers of 
America Home, who had been more 
or less forgotten for several Christ- 
mases past. Each of them received 
a special gift, and members of the 
Chapter gathered round the Christ- 
mas tree and sang carols for them. 
[Splendid, Ak-Sar-Ben! We’re all 
proud of you! ] 
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Knoxville, Tennessee—N.S.A. wel- 
comes the Volunteer Chapter, organ- 
1942 by national 
Scholz and Leila 
officers f 


ized here late in 
registrars Jean 

Martinez. Appointed for 
the first three months Velma 
Norton, president; Rowena Mason, 
vice president; Mildred Wood, re- 


are 


cording secretary; Sara Lynn Smith, 
Elizabeth 
the first 
meeting the members voted to estab- 
!'sh Chapter dues of 25 cents a 
The Chapter is planning 
table 
book reviews, and speak- 


corresponding secretary; 


Roberts, treasurer. At 


nonth, 
round discussions 
Letters,” 
ers on current subjects. This new 
Chapter is working out a program 
that will make some of the older 
groups hump themselves to keep up. 
We shall hear much from 
them soon. 


more 


St. Paul, Minnesota——President Ir- 
ene Maloney of the St. Paul Chapter 
reports interesting dinner meetings 
at the Women’s City Club; enjoy- 
able social and educational discussions 
in a delightful environment. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana—The Chap- 
ter has put on a War Stamp luncheon 
for all the business girls in the city, 
at which 265 25-cent stamps were 
sold and $225 worth of bonds. Each 
guest was required to buy a 25-cent 
stamp with her luncheon ticket. The 


Chapter is participating in USO 
work, and has completed several 


chuckle books. 
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of “Better 





Little Rock, Arkansas. — Douglas 
MacArthur Chapter reports its mem- 
bers actively engaged in various 
types of War Effort work. 


Davenport, Iowa. — Blackhawk 
Chapter reports a gala Yuletide din- 
ner party at the Chamber ‘of Com- 
Gifts were exchanged, and 
games and carols enjoyed. Dorothea 
Plambeck was special guest of honor. 
At the next regular meeting Thelma 
Kreiter will lead the table 
discussion on “better letters.” 


merce, 


round 


Correction——An error was made in 
the December issue of The Secretary, 
to the effect that membership in the 
Holly Chapter, Chicago, is limited 
to legal secretaries. There is no such 
limitation; though it is true that a 
large number of the members are 
employed in legal offices. 


War Effort—Pearle Dawson, of 
National Headquarters, suggests that 
a new War Effort activity may now 
have to be the crocheting of warm 
house slippers for Maw and Paw 
Dobbin to put on when they come 
home at night and take off their 
shoes after a hard day in the fields. 


(Gosh all hemlock! ) 


(Editor, he say: Keep a stream of 
Chapter news and pictures coming. 
We ought to have more in the April 
issue. Deadline, March 15.) 




















NEE. CU AR CEE SAREE TE EE, WE, 


Persons and Personalities 





Baw Post was sharply revised the 
other day. When Miss Pace, the 
National Chapter Regent, took over 
her office at National Headquarters, 
she was presented a_ beautiful bou- 
quet of “glads,” with “Best Wishes” 
written on a “Sincerest Sympathy” 
card! (The faux pas was not com- 
mitted by anyone connected with N. 
S. A.) 

Joan Dyker, the appointed presi- 
dent of Fort Dearborn Chapter, Chi- 
cago, is now working for the Gov- 
ernment in Anchorage, Alaska. Mae 
Pickett is serving as president. 

Mrs. 


the Nashville 


Hautie Shute, member of 
Chapter, 
elected secretary of the Tennessee 
Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
Mrs. Shute has the distinc- 
tion of being one of six women in 
the United States to hold this posi- 
tion. 


has been 


mission, 


Virgina Johnson, corresponding 
secretary of the Fort Dearborn 
Chapter, Chicago, has recently taken 
a position in Detroit. 

Edna Powell of the Oklahoma Cit 
Chapter is now employed in Wichi 
ta, Kansas. 

Winnifred Wakefield has left St. 
Paul for Portland, Oregon, wher2 
she will be connected with a defense 








plant. 

The Detroit and Wichita Chap- 
ters are welcoming Virginia and Ed- 
na. Winnifred may be expected to 
help organize a Chapter in Portland 
soon; and Joan Dyker may have the 
distinction of bringing N. S. A. to 
Alaska. 

(Squawk by the Editor: Let’s have 
a lot of personal news for this De- 
partment for the March issue. Dead- 
line, February 22. Births, marriages, 
changes of position, officer changes 
in the Chapters, and so on. Don’t be 


coy! Names are news! ) 





“No animal thinks, and no animal 
} Languare an 


speaks, except man. 
thought are inseparable. Words with- 
out thought are dead sounds; 





theughts without words are nothin: 





To think is to speak low; to speak 
is to think aloud.’—-Max Muller 
Trv reading aloud each one of 


these three times in rapid success on: 
Bob bought a black back bath- 
brush. 
I sniff shov snuff; 
snuff. 
Old oily Olle oils vily autos. 
Frank Fred 


throws. 


you sniff shop 


threw three free 
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Dien Frey, of the Fort Dear- 
born Chapter, Chicago, enlisted in 
November in the WAVES. She is 
in training at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Maxine Rittell, of the Hawkeye 
Chapter, Des Moines, Iowa, joined 
the WAVES early in November. 
She was in the first group to leave 
Des Moines. Her address is Divi- 
sion IV, Section 3, United States 
Naval Training Station, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


Pauline Kaiser, of the Pioneer 


*% Serving Their Country * 


Chapter of Los Angeles, was induct- 
ed in the WAVES in November. 
She is getting her training at the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Anita Harwich of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Chapter has joined the 
WAVES and is awaiting her call. 

(Please be sure to send us at once 
the particulars of every member 
joining the service in any full-time 
capacity. Also news of your near 
relatives in the service or entering it. 


—Editor.) 


Answers to the Military Quiz 


(Questions on Page 3) 


1. None. “Ack-ack” was the 
World War I term for anti-aircraft 
fire; “flak” is the W.W.II name 
for it. 


2. Non-commissioned officers in 
the Army—all ranks below 2d Lieu- 
tenant. 


3. “Junior Grade” and “Senior 
Grade” respectively; applied to nav- 
al lieutenants, to distinguish the 
two grades of commissioned officers 
above ensigns. 


4, 2d Lieutenant in the Army. 
16 


5. Four: Brigadier, Major, Lieu- 
tenant, and full. 

6. Three “rafter” stripes, or 
chevrons, worn on both upper sleeves. 

7. Gen. Geo. C. Marshall’s. The 
only other active U. S. Army officer 
who could carry that insigne on his 
car is Gen. Douglas MacArthur— 
and he is in Australia. 

8. Corporal. 

9. Yes. 

10. No. Furloughs are for en- 
listed men in the Army; leaves for 
officers. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
' | ROLL OF HONOR 


What Chapter will have the first 
position of honor on this page 
next week 


?P 


Enter the Contest for new members 
-- Every new member brought in 
means money for your Chapter treas- 
ury, and a boost toward the top of 
the Roll of Honor 
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“Does This Look Good 
On Me?” 








Spring Fashions for Business Girls 


By Jean Scott 


Marshall Field {F Company, Chicago 


L, spite of sustained sieges of dic- 
tation and the wearing down of the 
old fingers to the elbow from typ- 
ing, and the frenzied tearing of hair 
over assorted grievances, you will 
find that the 1943 secretary some- 
how manages to survive the every- 


day trials and tribulations and still 
be clothes-conscir us, 
You, the up-to-date secretary, are 


You want to be comfort- 


sel ! -made ° 


able and casual, and you are. You 
have adopted independent — idea 
about clothes, with the purpose of 
combining smartness with comfort 
and practicality. You know good 


taste in clothes to be a great contrib- 


utor to the success of your job. 
Smart and appropriate clothes make 
your job easier, and you know that 
you should be able to meet any situ- 
ation looking your best. Your ward- 
robe is neat, easy, and unpretentious. 
You dress frequently, and in many 
fireman’s time, so 
clothes are expected to keep the pace. 
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cases In your 


And the clothes this Spring are just 
for you! 
If you buy basic clothes you will 


alleviate much of the worry over 
changing accessories. Stiffen your 


resistance to the fads and fancies... 

those little jim-jams on which you 

are tempted to splurge your hard 
e 3 

earned cash . . . and you'll have the 


foundation which may 
build) an outstanding 


Whether it be December or April, 


upon you 


wardrobe. 


begin with the fundamentals, and 
they'll stick with you for a long time 


to come without your becoming sick 


and tired of it all. 

If you are a smart girl, you will 
know by instinct that a suit should be 
the basis of a smart 1943 
More than ever before 
they cannot 


Spring 
clothes hunt. 
suits are being worn... 
be stressed too much. They range 
anywhere from the severely tailored 
mannish suits of men’s wear flannel, 
to the soft details and fabrics of the 
Rich browns, 


dressmaker _ suit. 














creamy beiges, navy blue, black, 
bright reds, Kelly greens, and yel- 
lows may be selected. It’s always a 
good policy to buy a three-piece suit; 
and they’ve been made particularly) 
exciting this year because there are 
many exciting contrasts. And if you 
have been any kind of a super-snoop- 
er at all you will find elegant blouses 
to perk up the new little suit and 
make frequent changes a joy. Many 
of these delightful blouses have gone 
completely feminine, with lace jabots 
and frilly ruffles around the neck 
and wrists. Money invested in this 
way shows intelligent Spring buying, 
and will indicate that you use your 
head about things other than business. 

Lightweight woolen dresses, with 
a good deal of attention given to 
detail, will be another good invest- 


ment. The nice part in many cases 
is their adaptability to other seasons 
of the vear. Pastel woolens are as 
ideal under dark fur coats as they 
are by themselves when the first 
rcbin makes his appearance. ‘There 
are a few rules and regulations made 
by the Government concerning the 
cut of some of these garments; but 
as yet they have not been a hardship; 
and you will find most of the Spring 
fashions easy to take. Many of 
these dresses have slight front full- 
ness in the skirts, which might be 
anything from a soft drape or tucks 
to the interesting and very new trou- 
sers influence shown in the two-piece 
suits and dresses. This copy of men’s 
trousers has been _ successfully 
achieved by the proper pressing of the 
fabric. Not everyone will be able to 
wear this new line; but it’s worth 














an investigation, and will give the 
old morale a_ boost 
completely different. 

Prints are gay and cheerful—now 


because it’s so 


more than ever before, Designers be- 
that in time of 
clothes should be so designed as to 


lieve war our 
make us happier, and to keep our 
minds from dwelling on the more 
sordid things of life. As a result, 
great splashes of color have been in- 
troduced to make us feel brave — 
they have a psychological effect. This 
color has been used with good taste, 
and should therefore be a part of any 
buying binge. If conservative, they 
may be worn to work quite easily; 
and you may be sure that there will 
be very little objection on the part 
of the male population (if there is 
still such a thing) in your office. 
You will be happy to know that 
this year you won’t have to indulge 
in an evening dress with a long and 
flowing full skirt. War brings 
more changes than one, and this 
time it has introduced the more pop- 
ular and sensible short evening dress 
which is a comfortable street length. 
Many are of cheerful prints; and, 
believe it or not, they are splashed 
and embroidered with colored se- 
quins! Topped off with a petit flower 
hat, you will be perfectly turned out, 
and ready for a spree with that spe- 
cial man when the armed forces al- 
low him to be a gentleman of leisure 
on leave. You can’t help but feel 
that the entire Spring collection has 
been created by intelligent designers 
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for intelligent buyers—and both 
with an eye on the pocket book, the 


Victory Tax, and War Bonds! 


Chipper-looking shoes in the form 
of baby-doll. pumps of patent leather 
with low heels are new suggestions 
for dress wear and dining and danc- 
ing. And so long as the bright red 
and green dyes hold out, there will 
be colorful shoes to use as a contrast- 
ing note with your suits and dresses. 
There are many platform shoes, and 
while they might not be the thing 
for office wear they are ideal for 
your evenings out. The low, medi- 
um, and high heel are all stressed in 
the Spring fashion picture, so it’s a 
matter of choice on your part. 


We firmly believe that clothes 
can and will either make or break a 
woman. She may be a whiz in bus- 
iness and be adorned in a simple rag 
of uncertain vintage and be a semi- 
success; but she will go much farther 
it she gives thought to her personal 
appearance. Proper and _ suitable 
clothes give one that certain assur- 
ance and poise which we all need to 
make us well-balanced and interest- 
ing people, with clothes creating a 
background for our personalities. 


So there can be little excuse for 
the bright war-time secretary not to 
look like the Voice of Spring it- 
self, and to trip the light fantastic 
with the greatest of ease, come Spring 


1943. 
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Ths Department is your platform 
—panel forum—symposium—sound- 
ing-bcard—round table; where you 
“sound off” about whatever is most 
on your mind, or on your heart. 

About what, for instance? 

About your work, and your play 
— as business career women, as 
members of the National Secretaries’ 
Association; as patriotic citizens. 


One of the first topics we might 
suggest, is your comment on. this 
magazine of yours—what you want 
it to be, and to do for you; what 
you want it to bring you; what you 
like about it, and what you don’t 


like. 


Another topic for your discussion 
here would be your Association — 
what you get out of it, and what 
more you can get out of it (if you 
put more into it, maybe). 


Another topic is our motto, “Bet- 
ter Letters—Better Learning—Bet- 
ter Living”: ways in which you can 
make those great ideals come true 
in your own experience. 


All your letters that belong par- 
ticularly to special activities, like the 
Departments of English, or Chap- 
ter Doings, or Neat Turns, will 


Your Letters 


naturally be referred to those de- 
partments. This will be the “free- 
for-all” where all your other ques- 
tions, and objections, and comments, 
and opinions, will have their place. 
We hope you’ll feel free to make 
this Department your own. For your 
place here is more truly yours than 
in any other publication anywhere. 
Other journals are open to every- 
body—this one is not: it’s open only 
to you, for it is your own family 
publication. It is “of the members, 
by the members, for the members” 
—and you are the members. 


Probably we shouldn’t try to 
promise to print all your letters. But 
we do promise to answer all of 
them; if not in print, then by per- 
sonal letter. For the two-fold pur- 
pose of The National Secretary is to 
get you all together in spirit, and 
keep you together; and through this 
“togetherness,” this esprit de corps, 
to stimulate each of you to make the 
utmost of your career possibilities as 
a professional business woman in that 
country which will more than ever, 
in the days to come, hold the destiny 
of the whole world. 














What’s Worth Reading ? 





7 don’t have a lot of time for 


reading. Yet you get a great deal of 
pleasure out of books—if they’re the 
right ones for your taste and mood. 
But you don’t want to waste your 
precious time on the others; and you 
can’t always tell, from the gaudy 
jackets or the publishers’ excited 
blurbs, which are the right ones. 
(The advertising tries to make you 
believe that every book in turn is 
quite the most wonderful book of its 
kind ever issued. ) 

This department, therefore, will 
try to give you honest, impartial, 
thumb-nail notes about some of the 
many books that are worth your 
while. This is the way we plan to 
do it. 

First, we shan’t waste time or 
space on second-rate books. There 
are many more of the good ones than 
we shall have room for; and you 
aren’t interested in the other kind. 
But every book reviewed here will 
be, in our humble opinion, good 
enough, of its kind, to repay your 
time. (But please don’t assume that 
the ones we comment on are the 
only good ones. ) 

Second, we shall try to include all 
the important Ainds, to fit your dif- 
fe-ent tastes and moods and prefer- 
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ences. Every one of you has her 


own tastes—and has a good right to 
them. When you choose a_ book, 
choose one you believe you’ll like. 
At different times, too, the same per- 
son has different moods and desires: 
when you are tired and sleepy, you 
want something bright, jolly, enter- 
taining, absorbing; when you are 
fresh and alert and keen, you want 
something to make you think, and 
learn. Sometimes you are eager for 
a war book; at other times you want 
to get as far away from it as only 
the right sort of book can take you. 

Third, we shan’t tell you enough 
about any book to take the place of 
your reading it for yourself. No one 
can do your reading for you—any 
more than he can eat your meals for 
you, or live any other part of your 
life for you. We shall merely try 
to tell you what kind of book each 
one is, that you may do your own 
choosing intelligently. 

Fourth, we’ll include some of the 
less recen' books that are also first 
rate—on the chance that you may not 
have read all the ood ones up to this 
year, and might like to go to the li- 
brary for something good that isn’t 
out every time you ask for it. “Some- 
thing old, somethinz new,” you 
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know. Then, too, we can all be 
surer about those books that have 
come through the acid test of time; 
that’s why Emerson once said we 
shouldn’t read any book less than a 


year old. 


Maybe we ought to make a spe- 
cial effort to “sell” you this idea of 
reading first-rate books. Probably 
some of you have never been quite 
sold on it, and feel that a whole vol- 
ume of five or six hundred pages 
would be too much like work, and 
you already have more than you 
want. Others have enjoyed full-size 
books, but have got out of the habit, 
and lately out of the notion; they 
get along now with the evening pa- 
per, and a few pages at a time from 
The Readers Digest and Time (ad- 
mirable and deservedly popular mag- 
azines); they don’t seem to have 
time or inclination to start in on a 
thick bookfull of words. 

Why should they—or any of us? 

There are two good reasons—and 
two main kinds of books to fit them: 
(1) Keeping up with the world, and 
(2) Recreation. 

First, then, “Keeping up with the 
world.” Everything is more compli- 
cated than it ever was before. In 
achievements, and happenings, and 
discoveries, and inventions, and ideas, 
we are a million years beyond the 
days when all the reading matter 
Grandma needed was The Farmer’s 
Almanac, hanging by its string loop 











from a nail by the fireplace. Human 
nature hasn’t changed—that’s why 
we can find out from people a thou- 
sand years dead what a lot of the 
living ones are likely to do in 1943. 
But everything else has changed, and 
is changing so fast we haven’t a 
chance to keep up with it, without 
the help of the thinkers. They are 
the people who spend their time 
traveling, observing, thinking, un- 
derstanding, and then writing out 
for the rest of us what they have seen 
and learned and concluded about it 
all. We can’t get away from the 
impact of all this era we’re living in 
by ignoring it, or by reading the un- 
pronounceable Russian and North 
African and Malaysian names in 
the paper; the thing itself catches 
up with us, and swoops through 
the office, and smacks us in the face, 
and upsets all our living. Whatever 
is going on? What’s it all mean? 
To find out is one big reason we 
read _ books. 


The second reason is _blessedly 
different: “Recreation” —relaxation, 
entertainment, fun, joy; “escape,” 
if you want to call it so, You’ve 
been bedevilled all day by the prob- 
lems and complaints of people 
you’ve never seen and never expect 
to see; youcould stand it if you nev- 
er heard of them again. After din- 
ner, in your own home, you relax 
with a sigh of utter comfort in your 
favorite chair, — quiet, and alone, 
God be thanked; and you pick up a 
story about people you find yourself 
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drawn to like. You live with them, 
and in them; you laugh with their 
fun, and weep with their sorrow, 
you long for their desires, and re- 
joice in their happiness. When you 
come back home, you are a bit dazed 
for a while—you have been so far 
away; but you are glowing, happy, 
and unbelievably refreshed. You 
have had a long, wonderful vacation 
—and the clock says it’s been only 
three hours. You know better! For 
ycu have lived — freshly, richly, 
abundantly; and you are happier and 
wiser—a different and a better per- 
son than you ever were before. And 
this great “lift”? you get from a real 
book you can never get from an ar- 
ticle or a short story—no matter how 
good, 

For here’s something else. You’ve 
not only been with people you like 
(most of them), but you’ve seen in- 
side a number of human minds and 
hearts. As we said, human _ nature 
doesn’t change. If you can learn 
about men and women from stories 
it’s a pleasure to read—how perfect! 
instead of finding out the hard way. 
As you read, you see why penple act 
as they do, and just what should have 
been done about them; if you do hap- 
pen to be momentarily fooled by 
some of them, your mistakes are 
harmless and painless. 

Old Sancho Panza _ exclaimed 
gratefully, “God bless the man that 
first invented sleep!” And we echo 
even more gratefully, “God bless 
the man that first invented books!” 
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THEY WERE EXPENDABLE: 
W. L. White 


A war book—and perhaps the 
best so far. It has been awarded the 
“T” (for “imperative” ) by all pub- 
lishers; something never done for a 
book before, “Expendable” is a mili- 
tary term applied to troops left to 
hold a position as long as they can 
reinforce- 


last—without hope of 


ment or rescue. 
This is the story of Lieutenants 
Bulkeley and Kelly and 
Akers and Cox, as they told it to 
Mr. White (son of William Allen 
White, the Sage of Emporia, Kan- 
sas) after they were safely back in 
Newport, R. I.; the story of half 
70-foot speedbsats from 
] “ 


Ensigns 


a dozen 
December 8 until they were al 
pended.” Without supplies or re- 
placements, and with only sabotaged 
(waxed) gasoline, they raced about 
sinking Japanese ships, slipping into 
shore hideouts by day, streaking out 
through the dark to sting unsuspect- 
ing enemies to extinction. And one 
of them took General and Mrs. 
MacArthur and their boy, with 4 
boatload of seasick admirals, safely 
to Australia, using his fingers as a 


exX- 


sextant. 

Christopher Morley rightly says 
of this extraordinary book, “If there 
is room on your spine for a touch of 
frost, on your neck for some rising 
hackles, this is your food for thought, 
and more than thought.” You can 
read the book ina couple of hours. But 
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don’t start it until you have the time 
free—you’ll not be able to lay it 
down unfinished. 

(And now we’ve just learned that 
the splendid “Peggy” of the story 
is Lieut. Beulah Greenwalt of Rolla, 
Mo., and is probably a Japanese pris- 
oner. ) 


The No. 1 book of the year. 


THE SONG OF BERNA- 
DETTE: Franz Werfel 


A story, yet true: historical fic- 
tion; facts made ‘“‘as true as sun- 
beams,” and ‘presented with the liv- 
ing vividness of sunbeams. 

Franz Werfel, Czechoslovakian 
Jew from Austria, was fleeing the 
Nazi tidal wave in France. He was 
delayed a few days at Lourdes, in 
southern France, and there learned 
the story of the famous shrine. He 
thereupon uttered a vow that if he 
ever got safe to America he would 
tell that story. This book is his per- 
formace of that pledge. 


The book is rare craftsmanship by 
a rare artist: a French Catholic story 
of miraculous doings, told delicately, 
sympathetically, by a Czech-Austrian 
Jew; a masterpiece of international, 
religious understanding that is of 
great meaning and helpfulness these 
days. You immediately put it along- 
side that elder masterpiece, the story 
of Joan of Arc by the unbeliever 
Mark Twain. 

Werfel is among the wisest and 
finest of our truly international 








world-men, The Forty Days of Mu- 
sa Dagh, Armenians against Turks; 
Hearken Unto the Voice, Jeremiah, 
prophet of God, against Egypt and 
Babylon; Embezzled Heaven, a 
French Catholic working-woman 
trying to be sure of a place in heaven 
by educating a priest. 


THEIR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY: Cornelia 


Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough 


A gay and delightful account of 
how two unchaperoned 19-year-old 
American girls invaded Europe, and 
played enraptured roles in “So This 
Is Paris!” They tried to look sophis- 
ticated, while being delitiously naive. 
But there’s no question about this ac- 
ccunt being sophisticated: it is as. 
modern as jitterbugs, yet as gleefully 
enjoyable by everyone with a sense’ 
of humor as the jitterbugs are not. 

“Emily,” said Cornelia, “attracts: 
trouble the way blue serge attracts- 
lint.” So they were shipwrecked, and 
Cornelia had measles, and Emily 
helpfully almost drowned a man, 
and playfully smacked an English 
nobleman in the face, and uncon- 
sciously ate the ribbon off her sand- 
wich at tea; and together they 
laughed and cried and gaped and 
adored, “Their clothes were dread- 
ful and unpredictable,” accurately 
declares the blurb; particularly 
Cornelia’s; she affected slinky Theda 
Bara costumes. You will delight to 
share it with your friends. 
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TLL TE SER GESTS A BITRE SE ELBE 


The Department of English 


(Send in freely your questions, and problems, and puzzles) 











“The word is the thought incarn:.te.’"—Max Muller 


W ora are levers—with which 


you pry from people what you want. 

They are keen-edged tools—with 
which you carve your way to success, 
and leave your name and your story 
to be read and remembered. 

They are swift and skilful mes- 
sengers—who go where send 
them, do what you tell them, and 
bring backswhat you sent them to get. 

They are door keys—with which 
you open minds and hearts; they are 
organ keys—on which you play, and 
evoke melodies, and move hearts and 
lives. 

—Go ahead for yourself; there’s 
hardly any end. to the things you can 
say about..the amazing: power of 
these tiny fragments of human lan- 
guage. eyed 
But it all.adds up to this: The 
right word, in,the right place, is the 
vital matter. Only: as we choose the 
right word,..and get it in the right 
spot, are we;,able to work our will 
on our friends -and neighbors and 
employers and_..customers. 

“Right” for whom? Right for 
us and the other person. Only that 
word is “right” which is the best one 
for both speaker and listener—writer 
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you 


and reader: what you really mean, 
and what he will surely understand. 
This, then, is our job: not to be 
understandable (which is good, but 
not enough), but to be unmistakable 
—which is a great deal more. 


bd 


For example, some words we use 
as though they were interchangeable; 
yet when we look at them closely, we 
see their unlikeness is more import- 
ant than their likeness. 

A “house” is wholly physical — 
beams, brick, lath, plaster; it can be 
burned, bombed, or even moved. A 
“home” is wholly non-physical—love 
can build it in a cave or even in a 
palace; it can’t be bought or sold. 
The two words: don’t. nécessarily 
have any connection.’ : 

“Abstinence” m é€ ans 
“temperance” means some. (“Total 
abstinence” is a silly phrase, like 
“free gratis’—for abstinence is al- 
ready “‘total.”) 

“Acquaintance” and “friend” — 
what a tremendous difference! Count 
yours: there may be only two to 
whom you'd bare your heart; but 
you have scores, maybe hundreds, of 
acquaintances. 


none, 








se 
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ve 


ut 


of 





A “verse” is one line (it means a 
turning); a “stanza” is a group of 
lines or verses. 

“Like” and “love”: you “like” 
things and sensations—salads, or a 
sung, soft bed at night; you “love” 
people,—and only a very few. If 





you tell me you “love” miarshmal- 
low sundaes, your words don’t make 
sense, 
“Manly” is a word of praise—ap- 
plicable only to a man; “‘mannish” 
is blame—applied only to a woman. 





Marks That Mean Business 


>] . 
Ra reassure ourselves a bit, at 


the start, about this business of punc- 
tuation. It’s not a fad, or a whimsy, 
invented by frustrated, sour-tem- 
pered, old-maid schoolmarms to make 
the rest of us tear our hair. It’s a 
necessity we all face when we try 
to set down our speech — to show 
the pauses, inflections, connections, 
which then become inaudible. That 
it, written words, in sentences that 
go much beyond the “TI see the cat” 
type, are not understandable without 
punctuation. As our ideas get really 
complex, and wind about—in single 
file always—with subtle groupings 
and shadings, we have to punctuate. 
As we grow more and more literate, 
punctuation becomes more and more 
a fine art; and therefore not often 
to be captured within strict rules. 

But, like all parts of language, it 
is a servant, always. 

Therefore most of the problems 
of punctuation are not matters of 
right or wrong, but of what you 
mean, and what effect you want to 


convey. 


For example: is “open” or “close” 


punctuation correct? The only pos- 
sible answer is that you should use 
the style that will get the effect you 
want. If you are writing thought- 
ful, fairly long sentences, which you 
want us to take rather slowly, a step 
at a time, you will punctuate pretty 
freely: the more marks, the slower 
the reading. But if you are writing 
rapid narrative, which must move 
fast, you cut out all the commas you 
can, and cut down the other’ marks, 
so as to let the sentences run‘ on as 
fast as possible. Much punctuation 
retards; less punctuation accelerates. 
That practice is “correct” which 
serves your special purpose. © 

But there are also a number of 
comfortable rules, which tell us 
pretty definitely how to punctuate in 
certain common situations. 

Here is one: Preceding dependent 
clauses usually need to be set off by 
a comma—but no more than a com- 
ma. “When you have finished your 
talk, you should sit down”; “After 
you have seen him, leave at, énce.” 
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This is an inversion, you see, of the 
normal structure (subject first); and 
that clause standing in front of the 
subject has to be marked off a bit 
by itself. The other arrangement 


wouldn’t need any comma: “You 
should sit down when you have fin- 
ished your talk.” But here we like 
the inverted order because it’s that 
of the actions we’re talking about. 


How Do You Pronounce It? 


Tie most mis-pronounced word on 
the air: “Moscow.” It has nothing to 
do with It rhymes with 
“Roscoe.” 

Remember the Dionnes, and their 
famous quintuplets? Accent that 
word “QUIN-tu-plet” entirely on 
the first syllable; pronounce the sec- 
ond with a light “tew” sound. 

Our “85 cent” words are rather 
apt to make trouble: “tem-per-a- 
men-tal” — be sure to touch the “a” 
after “temper-”; it’s light, but it’s 
there; “ac-ci-den-tal-ly” and “in-ci- 
den-tal-ly”—always sound the “al”’; 
part-tic-u-lar-ly” — ditto the “ar”; 
the first “‘n” in “government”; the 
second “u” in “pre-sump-tu-ous”’ ; 
and the “a” in “gen-e-alo-gy.” 

If we slur and shuffle in our 
speaking, we reveal a weakness of 
character as surely as if we dragged 
and shuffied our feet in walking 
These characteristic actions tell tales 
about us. 

Other long words are difficult be- 
cause their accent is all on the first 
syllable—like “ABstinence,” “AD- 
mirable,” “BAYonet,” “COMpara- 
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a cow, 





ble,” “EVidently,” “EXquisite,” 
“HOSpitable,” “POSitively.” Don’t 
let them trip you! 

The great Churchill pronounces 
“Nazi” as though it were English; 
but most of us prefer to keep it un- 
mistakably German. The “a” is 
broad—“‘ah,” and the “z” is ‘“‘ts,” 
as in “Fritz.” “Nazi” is the Ger- 
man sound of the first two syllables 
of “National Socialist Party.” 


And the United Nations are our 
alLIES — the accent is all on the 
second syllable; if you accent the 
first syllable, you are talking about 
back streets. 

Then there’s a large family of 
important, daily words whose accent 
falls entirely on the final syllable. 
Check these carefully with what you 
hear and what you say: “adDRESS,” 
(all meanings), “ceMENT,” “de- 
SCRIBE,” “enTIRE,” “inSANE,” 
“disCOURSE,” “deTAILS,” “fi- 
NANCE,” “inCLINE” (both verb 


and noun), “reSEARCH,” “ro- 
MANCE,” “reSOURCE,” “ga- 
RAGE.” 














Rien at the start, let’s be sure of 
one thing: everyone can spell. Ev- 
eryone has to learn—no one was ever 
born with his words already in his 
head. Some of us learn more easily 
—that’s all the difference. 
“Learning to spell is learning to 
see. The good speller is one who 
knows words by sight. You know the 
face of your friend by sight. If her 
face were distorted, and one eye 
missing, or the nose where the 
mouth ought to be, you would know 
it. So does the person with accurate 
eyes know the face cf a word, and 


How Do You Spell It? 


knows when its features are all 
there and in the right places.” 

Here are two facts about English 
spelling that ought to be some com- 
fort to us. Grant that it’s full of 
grief and trouble, yet it’s also true 
that there’s a reason for every Eng- 
lish spelling. Sometimes it’s not a 
very logical reason; but a reason is 
always there. And the other com fort- 
ing fact is that many words fall in- 
to large family groups with a com- 
mon trait or feature; so that when 
you learn that one feature you have 
learned the whole family. 


Pot - Pourri 


This little corner will be a sort of 
catch-all or glory-hole for matters 
of grammar, and paragraphing, and 
sentence structure, and “unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis” (remember? ) 
and all manner of things that don’t 
get in anywhere else. 

Speaking of grammar, here’s a 
bad one. You’ve heard people say 
“Reverend Smith,” or even “‘the rev- 
erend”? Evidently they didn’t know 
that that is just as bad grammar as 


“Honorable Roosevelt,” or ‘No one 
>») 


ain’t told me nuthin’.” As a speech 
habit it’s on a par with “saucering” 
your coffee. Both habits came from 
the back country and they ought to 


be left there. 
Here’s the reason. “Reverend” is 
an adjective, always—like “human,” 
like “honorable.” It should never be 
used alone with a family name; 
“Mr,” or “ir” or us e.” or 
“John” — some other name or title 
— should always intervene between 
“Reverend” and “Smith.” Most oth- 
er titles, like captain, judge, bishop, 
major, are nouns; they’re all right. 
But to use “reverend” so is like run- 
ning your thumb-nail down the 
blackboard: it jars the spine of every 
appreciative user of good English. 
As Hamlet said, “Pray you avoid 
it!” 
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Your President’s Corner 








I wonder if some of you are still 
not private secretaries— and wish 
you were? You and I often have 
occasion to notice the difference be- 
tween secretaries and “‘stenos”; and 
we find ourselves asking just what 
the difference really is. How did the 
secretary “get that way”? Was it 
pull, politics, or pulchritude? What 
chance has the typist with only an 
average share of those three? 
frank, and admit that 


Let’s be 

those three “p’s” do help. And now 
let’s go on being frank, and admit 
also (1) that a girl must have a 
lot more than those; and (2) that 
her real abilities are so mightily im- 





( 


portant that she can go right on up 
to the top with very little of those 
supposedly important three. We all 
know excellent examples of girls 


who have arrived without any of 


their help. 


I’m thinking of one whose brains 
and brilliance make her the main- 
stay of an important law firm in the 
biggest city of her state. Another is 
the “right arm” of a fine district 
judge who has been re-elected for 
years, regardless of which party car- 
ries his state. Another is considered 
by the real estate men of her state 
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to know more about that subject than 
any of them. Another, born in a 
sod hut, climbed from her typewrit- 
er to be cashier and trust officer in a 
large bank. Another is credit mana- 
ger of the largest furniture store in 
her state. And so they go. 


Luck? “Drag”? They could pos- 
sibly have got part way on that; but 
they had something far more impor- 
tant. 

They had drains, first. And who 
dares any longer say that a woman’s 
mind, because she’s a woman, is in- 
ferior to a man’s—because he’s a 


man? (Only Colonel Blimp.) 


And _ they had They 
gave themselves, unsparingly, to the 
jeb; to all it meant and might mean. 
“Devotion” is such an “all-out” 
word that we mostly use it of reli- 
gion. These brilliantly successful, 
invaluable women pursued their work 
religiously, as though they had tak- 
en a vow (“devoted”) to know al! 
they could, and do all they could, to 
make the business succeed. It did— 
so they did. 

I’m inclined to wonder whether ‘a‘ 
“steno” needs anything but these 
two, brains and devotion, to take" 
her to the top. What do you think? 


devotion. 











— 


it 





Here’s another matter that you 
and I have always with us: the daily 
miracle that makes it possible for us 
to do business with each other. 

You may be in Los Angeles, or in 
Cincinnati; I may be in Timbuctoo 
(I’m not, but the point is the same). 
As you read these words, you and I 
are thinking together. If it weren’t 
for this daily, hourly miracle of 
language, we could never hope to 
escape from our individual prison 
cells. Helen Keller was “in  soli- 
tary” until Anne Sullivan found a 
vay to break in where she lived 
alone; and that’s where each of us 
would be, but for language. Lang- 
uage is our only way out. We make 
queer sounds in throat and mouth, 
mark odd scratches on clean surfaces, 
and behold! other people a thousand 
miles or a thousand years away 
know what we mean—feel what we 
feel. 


If that isn’t a miracle—you name’ 


it. 





And because you never stop think- 
ing, or feeling, you must keep on 
speaking and writing: calling out of 
your prison cell to the passerby, 
“Hey! listen a minute to what I 
just thought!” And he listens, and 
presently answers, “Say! that’s right, 
isn’t it?” And as you go on, an- 
other phase of this marvel of lang- 
uage develops: the better you think, 
the better you speak, the better you 
write. All three of these powers 
grow, each by the others’ help. For 
you aren’t made with water-tight 
bulkheads, like a tanker; you’re all 
in one piece. And as you perfect 
your language skill at one point, it 
necessarily grows better all round. 
Everything you do at one point to 
enrich and beautify the multiple 
connected yet single personality that 
is you, works all through it, to 
enhance and improve it all along 
the way. 
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4A GREAT WRITER—A LITTLE WORD 


“People that have practiced com- 
position as much, and with as vigilant 
an eye as myself, know also, by 
thousands of cases, how infinite is 


the disturbance caused in the logic 
of a thought by the mere position of 
a word as despicable as the word 
even. A mote that is in itself in- 


visible, shall darken the august fac- 
ulty of sight in a human eye,—the 
heavens shall be hid by a wretched 
atom that dares not show itself,— 
and the station of a syllable. shall 
cloud the judgment of a council.” 


—De Quincey 
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Carbons 





Sally: id one stocking hold a 
Sally: “Did tocking hold all 
you wanted for Christmas?” 

Jane: “No, but a pair of socks 


would.” 


“Ts this one-one-one-one?” 

“No, this is eleven-eleven.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry to have trou- 
bled you—especially at this hour of 
the night.” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right; you see, 
I had to get up anyway to answer 
the telephone.” 


“Excuse me, madam,” said the air 
raid warden, “but I think your gas 
mask is crooked.” 

“Why, you wretch, I haven’t any 
gas mask on!” . 


Fan dancer: “Doctor, I want you 
to vaccinate me where it won’t 


show.” 
“Okay. Stick out your tongue.” 


Ist New Englander: “So you had 
an operation on your nose?” 

2d ditto: “Yes, it was getting so 
I could hardly talk through it.” 


Proud mother: “Just fancy that! 
They’ve promoted our Herbie for hit- 
ting the sergeant! They’ve made 
him a court-martial!” 
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“Why did the new filing clerk 
leave?” 
“The auditor asked her to show 
him her pink slips.” 
Starkle, starkkle, little twink, 
Who the heck you are I think; 
I’m not under the alkofluence of 
inkohol, 
Though some thinkle peep I am. 
I’ve had only tee martunies. 
I fool so feelish, I don’t know who 
I am yet; 
But the drunker I sit here the longer 
I get. 
—Los Angeles Pioneer Post 
Wha’ I tryin’ to shay is, un’er in- | 
fluol of alcohence. Shee? 





The Russians 
Are shellacking the Prussians. 
The North Afrika Korps 
Is praktikally no morps. 
Berlin 
Can’t sleep for the din. 
Mussolini 
Shrinks teeny, 
Even Hitler 
Begins to look littler, 
Der gross Himmler 
Similar, 
And Tojo has a cold— 
We are told. 
—New York Times 
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_ PROGRAM 
Socially, the program of the N.S, A. provides every member with 
dinner meetings, distinguished speakers, forums, community service, 
luncheon meetings, and a rich variety of attractive contacts and activi- 
ties: happy, heartening comradeship, free of the commercial onus, and 
all specially designed to give each member the utmost re-creative good 
as a private person, as a professional person, as a friendly neighbor, as 
who a loyal patriot. 
Educationally, the N. S. A. program puts in the hands of each 
ger member a uniquely valuable working library—(a) for reference, and 
(b) for training. The most expert can find in these books material 
Post for graduate study and reference; the less expert can use them for 
in- higher training. They are always at hand for such use, at such times, 


as the member wishes. And at this point this magazine modestly bows 
itself into the picture, with its heart set on being both pleasant and use- 
ful; particularly devoted to its privilege of being the powerful con- 
necting link that will keep all the Chapters and all the members of the 
Association welded inseparably together. 

Protectively, the Association program unites the members of the 
secretarial profession, with a powerful, adhesive esprit de corps never 
before known or possible among them. For example, there is an Em- 
ployment Service free to all members at the successful ending of their 
training period. There is a Vacation Service for all members, available 
at numbers of the finest resort hotels. There is a unique and invaluable 
‘*Personalysis” Service available to every member who wishes to make 
her personality more and more attractive. 

Yes, indeed—a dream come true! 
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The National Secretaries’ Association 
National Headquarters: 1005 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


Colors: Crimson and Gold 
Motto: “Better Letters—Better Learning—Better Living” 


PURPOSE 
To unite socially, educationally, and protectively the members of the 
Secretarial Profession 


A dream has come true! The millions of secretaries and stenog- 
raphers forming the largest body of professional career women in 
American business life, now have their own National Association, In 
this Association they are united, without detriment to anyone, for the 
good of everyone. 

It is devoted solely to the ideal improvement of the Secretarial 
Profession, through the constantly increasing education, skill, intelli- 
gence, and devotion of all its individual members; and to the corre- 
spondingly increased reward to each member of the profession, in 
greater security, recognition, and happiness. 

Its purpose is to protect their interests, to increase their earnings, 
to enrich and enlarge their happiness—as individuals, and as a pro- 
fessional group; to help each member to broaden her education, to 
heighten her skill, and to enhance the charm of her personality: in a 
word, to secure to every American business woman the fullest measure 
of her rights, her privileges, her opportunities, her responsibilities, and 
her success; as a private person, as a loyal citizen, and as a professional 
career woman. 
This is the. vision,—the ideal, the goal,—of the National Secre- 
taries’ Association: its raison d’etre, which has brought it: into being. 

The determination of the Association, of every Chapter, and of 
every member, is to wie every proper means to attain this goal, to 
achieve this ideal; not merely to look at it from afar, but to plan a 
working program that will accomplish these high aims, and then work 


unremittingly at that program. 
[continued on inside beck cover] 
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